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World War II and Me , is die true story about imy jlixei! jit is;thel story!. 
of how I escaped from the German occupied territory! m^JiWilL !\l ran 'jo ’ 
for rour months on foot and in the colcLi I w r as hunzryj iwithouf:the cnanae L 
01 clothes, trying to hide my identity because I was.Jewish. 1 - 


autobiography is at the .Archives of Wright States:University 
Ohio, where I lived for many years. ' 11 !1 ii 
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My story begins when I was eighteen years old. I had been living in 
Russia, where I was bom. I was studying at a technical school in Minsk, 
Russia for four years and was about to get my diploma as an architect 
technician. Three days before my graduation W.W.II started. It was June 
22 , 1941 . 

I was at school finishing up my project that I had worked on for the 
past few months. At twelve o’clock noon, the radio announced that the 
German airplanes were bombing our cities. It was just a terrible shock for 
all of us. For me, it was like a black monster that was coming up from 
underground and was going to eat me up, 

That night we were not allowed to go to our dormitories because 
they were just wooden barracks and therefore not very safe. They were 
located one mile away from our four story brick school building. Also, 
the barracks were located next to a railroad station which would be the 
first sight bombed. All of the students were to go to the basement of our 
school which had nothing to sit on, no food or water...just a cement floor. 

Early in the morning we got an order from the school's authorities 
to run from the city to the east. We had to run on foot without anything, 
oniy what we had on our backs. On the highway were thousands and 
thousands of people walking east. Nobody walked in the opposite 
direction. There were only a few cars full of people also going east. The 
German planes were flying low and shooting from automatic shotguns onto 
the people. When this happened we would run to the side of the road, 
hiding in the wheat fields that were growing along the side of the road.. It 
took me three days of walking to get to my parents. Tney lived in a small 
town away from the city of Minsk where I was studying. 

My father, Rachmiel Birger was a pharmacist and my mother Judes 
Birger, was his assistant. They were very happy to see me alive. There 
were five siblings in our family, four girls and one boy. However, at the 
time that the war started we were grown. Our ages ranged from twenty- 
four to eighteen. 

My oldest sister Liza was an epileptic. She always lived at home 
with our parents. My next sister Cima, was a pharmacist like our father. 
She had just finished pharmacy school the prior year and worked at a 
nearby pharmacy. 

• Our only brother, Samson, was born after Cima. He was already fighting 
against the Germans in the war. Before the war started he was in the 
service of the Soviet Union Army and was about to be released. After my 
brother, was my sister Kune. She was studying in Moscow at a university. 
I was the youngest child in our family and my name is Emma. 

Soon after I came home the Germans occupied our small town. 
They came to the pharmacy, took what they wanted or needed. 
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Some German soldiers showed us with their hands, grabbing their throats, 
that this is what would happen to us. Others said that it was a pity that we 
had not left before they had arrived. However, it was not possible for us to 
have left because we didn’t have transportation. My mother had medical 
problems. My sister, Liza was also a sickly . My father was sixty-five 
years old, and at that time that was considered quite old. 

Right from the beginning the Germans put up large posters that read 
that all the Jews including the babies and the old people had to have yellow 
patches sewn on their clothes. These patches would allow for them to be 
easily identified. If this was not done, they would be shot on the spot. 

We had heard rumors that the Nazi’s were coming with trucks and 
taking away all of the Jews. We had a cellar in the house. It was just a 
hole in the ground under one small room, with.,a lid closing it'from the 
house. It was used just for storing potatoes. To enter the cellar you had to 
use a very steep ladder. My parents could not get inside, but all of us 
could. We were hoping that it would never happen, but in case the Nazi’s * 
came, we could hide in it. 

* One day they came quietly. It was the holiest day of the Jewish 
religion. It was the 25th of September, 194-1, Yom Kippur. Tney came to 
the door of our house and screamed, “Rous!” It means to get out. We had 
a bam and behind it were fields. I ran our of the house to the bam, hoping 
to escape. The Nazi’s were already there. Tney caught me, hit me over 
my head and walked me to the street where my parents and two sisters 
were waiting. Waiting at the street was the entire Jewish populadon of our 
small town of Uchwaly. 

I was hysterical. I knew that in a few minutes I would be killed. 

Our father cried that my sister Kune in Moscow, would have nobody in the 
w noie world. Kune was always a sickly girl, and this was the reason that 
she had left for Moscow. She had needed surgery for her leg and eyes. 

From the street we were taken by the Germans to an empty school 
room. We were kept there by a few guards with riffles. We were not 
allowed to speak or move. After a couple of hours in this classroom they 
let us go. Our home was ransacked. At this point we didn’t care about any 
of our belongings. We were just happy to be alive. 

That same day during the afternoon they had come to the pharmacy 
looking for oil to clean their riffles. After cleaning their riffles, they took 
away our father. They also took a seventy-five year old man that had run 
away from Minsk in the beginning of the war. This old man had asked my 
mother to let him stay with us because he could not run any longer. The 
Nazi s eventually took all of the Jewish men from our town. We were told 
by the Germans that they took the men to do work, but they never 
returned. 

t i 
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Later that same day, a Russian neighbor came over to our house He 
told our mother that my sister Cima and I should leave our house and cr 0 
away. My mother said that there wasn’t any safe place for us to 
Germans were everywhere. He said that wherever we would go would be 
better than staying at home, because everyone in the town knew that we 
were ews. e man said that he was once in a bad situation too and that he 

manage to get out of it by hiding. He did not explain what had happened 
and we didn t ask. 

, ^-ft er •he left, he sent in his wife. She brought us some old clothes 
and shoes that the poorest of the poor wore. They were made from the 

" ° a lres ' We had t0 wra P m S s around our feet to hold on 

tue rugs and shoes. The straps were actually a part, of the shoes called . 

, ^ - a y showed.us how to put them on. She also brought iis 

h ( sca ^es) to cover our dark curly hair. The Russian Jirls mostly 

had blonde or dark blonde hair and wore white babushkas. Early in tbl 
morning my sister Cima and I dressed in these clothes and said good-bye to 
our mother and Liza. We started out into the woods that were very close * 
to our house. We hoped that we would be back within a short time. We 
cuon l have radios, newspapers, or telephones. We didn’t know how much 
emtory was occupied by the Germans. 

riav eaSI ^ day ° n 1116 smaI1 viila S e dirt roads. After a long 

w ; , , , - w _ e camc 1:0 a Seid where people were harvestma potatoes^ 

f asked them if we could help them and they agreed. We hoped that bv 

e ‘P m ~ e m at they would give us some food and tnavbe a place to stay 

£» mdesd ** » »e were woridng, we mailed S 

ted diem wh^h S ° * e p ° tatoes were Jew ‘sh. My sister and I started to 
I , m . nat haa happened m our town. We told them that they should 

Z L7Z7 ^ C ° Uld ' ^ ey SOt at us ' ™ ey didn't believe us 

r.!,* 31 we y ere communists spreading propaganda. So Cima and I 

Perhaps we wer ‘ f W£ 7^ ^ the right ttuns ’ t0 nowhere, 

niiht rn L " pamclan S “ d shouid go back home. We stayed one more 

aoino back home™”, 5 W£ Staned t0 ,. debate a S mn which way we should turn 
occupied C ° nUnU£ * S 10 gW ° W ° f ““ German 

re-omilert h y d us ta hting and he came closer towards us. We 

shief pT > ; He 3 Jewish neighbor of ours who used to repair our 

“■ „° P ‘ e TT Ur t0Wn CaUed him “ The Judge”, because he was very 

on hds feT anri ? t0 iT Ver 7 S1Ck for a l0ns time and dI of a sudd “ he was 

to He TdTtnT ' He t0 ‘ d US 111:11 We had no one t0 retum home 
thrown n h i H Za had gotten into a fight wit^i a German soldier and 

Med my moTe W t£r “ S ° Idier shot h - on «he spot and ^so 

walldng 'the next da^ $ “ CI7 n"d decided to go on 
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As we walked, we found another field with peopLe harvesting 
potatoes. We asked them if they could use help. While we were working 
we tried to find out the names of the villages so in case somebody would 
ask us where we were going we could give them a name. We continued 
doing this until there weren’t anymore potatoes to harvest and it became 
very cold. At this time Cima told me she was tired of walking and decided 
to go into the villages asking people if they needed a seamstress. She had 
learned on vacation how to sew from a dressmaker. She hoped that some 
_pcople would have a sewing machines and'she could do some work at their 
homes. I didn’t know how to make dresses and I wanted to get out of the 
occupied territory. I thought that Cima’s idea might be a better idea than 
mine because where was I going? To the front where I could be easily 
killed and how could I cross to the other side? So, we kissed good bye and 
we each went on a different path. I regret it to this day because we never 
saw each other again. 

I continued on alone going east. I had to beg people to let me in to 
spend the night because there was snow on the ground, and it was very cold 
and windy. I was prepared to tell them if they asked that I was just let out 
of jail and now going home to my parents that lived a few villages away. 

To be in jail in Russia was not much of a shame. Most of the people afone 
time or another went to jail because they were employed by the 
government.. They weren’t paid enough to buy the food that they needed. 

In order not to go hungry, people stole the necessities needed to live. The 
stolen goods would then be sold on the open market for a very - high price 
because these items couldn’t be found in the stores. When they were caught 
they went to jail. 

Again I stopped at the end of the day and asked the lady of a house 
for a place to sleep (the men were of fighting in the war). She told me that 
tonight was not her turn and showed me to the house whose turn it was. 
First, I did not understand but later I learned that the majority of the 
Villagers decided that if a stranger comes along and is in need of a place to 
stay, each home had to let him or her in and give them something to eat. 
The reason for that was that the Russian Army in the beginning of the war 
was defeated by the Germans. The soldiers were asking villagers to 
exchange their uniforms for old civilian clothes, and were walking like I 
was to rind a place to stay overnight and be fed., The soldiers would 
continue to walk until they found their lost platoon, relatives, or a 
temporary job. Therefore, this was an advantage for me. 

/!' 
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However, my biggest problem was that the villagers didn’t have 
bathing facilities in their homes. I couldn’t wash myself and I didn’t have a 
change of clothes. I had lice crawling all over me. My shoes were tom 
and I couldn t ask for any spare clothes because the villagers didn’t have 
these necessities for themselves. My cheeks were frost bitten, and my toes 
were sore. One of my breast had an open wound and the lice were 
crawling over it. But I had no way to help myself. I had to go on. Night 
after night I prayed that God would help me, and thanked him that so far I 
was alive. One night I had a dream that a Russian airplane was flying low. 

I could see the words on it saying that soon we will be back. This gave me 
encouragement to cpntinue, hoping that this would really happen. 

Once I begged a woman into letting me take a sponge bath. She let 
me and said that maybe her husband was somewhere walking like me and “ 
hoped that someone would help him too. I washed mvself and my clothes 
b v hand the best that I could. She gave me an old sheet to cover mvself 
until the clothes dried. I was very thankful for this but the lice didn’t die, I 
conunued to have them. 


The living condidon in a Russian village consisted of onlv a one 
loom house. This room served as the kitchen, living room, dinning room 
and bedroom. There weren’t chairs, but only benches that attached to the 
walls, one table and big bed where the whole family sleDL There would be 
cTnig oven where food was cooked and bread was baked. The onlv food 
Luat was available was what the people could produce themselves. The 
oven also was the only source of heat for the house. On the top of the oven 
^ er£ V ’ 2 ‘ S room for a couple more people to sleep. A cradle huns from the 
ceiling over the bed for babies. There wasn't any plumbing and w'ater had 
iO b~ brought in from an outside well. Kerosene lamps inside the house 
were the only source of light. The out-houses where sometimes quite a 
distance rrom the house and there was no toilet paper. To bathe people 
used a community bath house which was heated only once in awhile. 

p Once, I stayed overnight at a house, and the old man of the house 
noticed my tom shoes. My toes were barely covered. He said that he had a 
pair of old shoes that he would have repaired and give to me. I was very 
happy and thanked him. He took them to be repaired. He returned and 
gave them to me. I put them on. They were much too big for me, but they 
weren t tom. After I put them on he asked me to have sex with him. I ran 
out of hk house and went to the next house where gypsies lived. A lady let 
me in and in the morning asked me to go begging with her in the village, 
and I did. While begging in the village I smelled the smoke from the 
cnimnevs and wondered if I would ever have my own cottage-. To 

The Jewish people pronounced sounds and_woxks differently from 
tne Russians, especially the “R” sound. Anyone would be able to identify 
my nationality by the way I pronounced the “R”. So I practiced while I 
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walked and eventually I was able to pronounce it more like the Russians. I 
walked only by the small village roads because the Germans used the 
highways. I hoped that I would never encounter them. But once I had to 
cross a bridge because there was no other way to go east. When I came 
closer to the bridge I noticed that people were crossing it in both direcuons 
without any problems. At first I didn’t notice that a German soldier was 
guarding the bridge. Nobody was being stopped. But when I wanted to 
cross the German soldier stopped me and asked if I was a Jew. I felt cold 
all over. My legs became weak and face probably showed that I was in 
shock. I could not say a word. I only shook my head to imply that no, I 
am not a Jew. He asked the people who were crossing the bridge if I was a 
Jew. They told him that they didn’t.know me: The'guard shook his finger 
at me and told me to go on. 

. One more time I was stopped by the Germans. I was walking and 
heard them shouting, “Halt!” I knew that it meant to stop. I looked back 
and saw a civilian man walking in the same direction. I didn’t know if the 
shouting was meant for me or for the man. So I continued to walk even 
more slowly, looking back at times. The German soldier took the man and 
me to a small German office. They gave us work to do. They had already 
given work to other Russian men. They waited for somebody to come to 
take us to their larger headquarters. Later that day, when it started getting 
dark, a German soldier came and took us to their larger office. We were 
put in a wagon drawn by horses. The German soldier walked behind the 
wagon. I was not comfortable sitting so close next to the men in the 
wagon. I asked the German if I could get down and walk. He agreed. 
While walking I was talking to the German. I don’t remember what I was 
talking about. Even though I couldn’t speak German, I could understand 
most of it since I spoke Yiddish. After walking for while, the German 
soldier told the men to stop the horse and for all of them to get out of the 
wagon. There were about eight men plus myself. He said in broken 
Russian to run. He said that nobody would see us. We thought that he 
would shoot us while we were running. But instead he sat down on the 
ground and lit a cigarette. Everybody ran in a different direction. I went 
looking for a place to stay overnight. Since it was dark I didn’t realize that 
I had gone to the same house that I had stayed in the previous night. They 
were very surprised to see me. They were very nice people and again they 
let me stay the night with them. 

x Many times while walking, I would get very tired and sleepy. The 
snow was bothering my eyes. I wanted to lie down in the snow and fall 
asleep, but I knew that if I did that I would likely freeze to death. I 
continued on trying to overcome my tiredness by thinking about that 
‘uture. and hopefully the good times that it would bring. 

5T 
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One night the sound of strong artillery shooting was so close that it 
woke me up. The windows in the house were shaking. The shooting lasted 
all night. Nobody in the house could sleep. In the morning I left to 
continue walking. All of a sudden I noticed Russian soldiers in uniforms. 

I couldn’t believe my eyes. I asked them if they were real soldiers of the 
Red Army. They said that they were. They had just broken through the 
front line and had gotten behind the German Army in order to surround 
them. I hoped that they would help me and that I wouldn’t have to walk 
anymore. But they had their own problems and they didn’t offer me any 
help. I continued to walk. 

Now I didn’t have to be afraid to say that I was Jewish. I told the 
k dy of house where I was spending the night that I had a sister in Moscow, 
a id that I wanted to join her because I'had no otEer place to go. /The lady 
was very interested in what I told her. She tolcTme that she had a daughter 
living in Moscow. Since the war had started she had been unable to contact 
her. She said that if I was ever in Moscow to please deliver a letter to her 
daughter. She wanted to let her daughter know that she was still alive and 
that she had gone through a lot under the occupation. I promised her to do 
so if I was ever lucky enough to get to Moscow. The lady wrote a short 
letter to her daughter and gave me money for the trolly fare. I put the 
money and letter in my tom coat pocket, and continued walking the next 
morning. 

Tne day was snowy and very windy. There was so much snow on 
the ground that I had to lift my feet very high with every step. I heard,5 
truck coming behind me. I stepped aside to let it pass, but it stopped. Tne 
driver asked me why I was'walking in such terrible weather. I told him a 
shorten version of my story. He told me that if I didn’t have a passport 
proving that I was a resident of Moscow, that I wouldn’t be allowed to 
enter the city. In fact they might arrest me, accusing me of being a spy. In 
Russia, all people carried a passport just like each citizen of the United 
States carries a driver license. I told the driver that I must get to my sister 
„ in Moscow, because she was the only relative that I had left. He suggested 
that I climb into one of the metal drums that was on the truck. He told me 
to cover myself up with the mgs that I would find on the truck. He also 
toid me that if I was discovered by the Russian controllers in Moscow that 
c.hecked the vehicles entering the city, that I should say that he knew 
nothing about my hiding in the truck. I promised and with difficulty I hid 
myself in the drum on his truck. I had to sit inside the drum and it was 
quite uncomfortable and very cold. But I knew that soon I would be in the 
comfort of my sister’s place and was able to calm myself. 

It didn’t actually take too long, but it seemed as though it was 
forever when the driver stopped the truck. A man’s voice asked him to 
show his papers. After he showed his papers, he asked him what was on 
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the truck. I heard all of this and was afraid to breathe. My whole body 
was shaking. was afraid that all of my suffering would be for nothin- 
and that I would end up m jail without letting my sister know that I was 
alive. The driver calmly answered that he was going to Moscow with 
empty drums to pick up building materials. The guard hit one of the 
rums with a suck. I could hear the sound of the empty metal drum The 
controller was satisfied and soon the truck was rolling again. It took quite 

,nM h f ° r ? V**? fe=1 better ' Soon arrived in die city. The drive? 

°' d ,T ? a ‘ 1 S 5° UU gCt ° ff ° f 1116 ttuck 213(1 S° l00k fo r my sister. I 

wh.Vh^n ? hlm 3 hUS ' He gaVe me a P iece ° f -something 

which I hadn t had in a very long time. 

, • ~ A re ™ embered the name of the street where my sister Kune lived and 
a0rTT1 ±e Same buildi ^g as the‘university. I had never - 

, f n * °^ C0Vv 3X1(1 01 course had to ask for direction to take the trollev to 

umWw R S ° 0n “ [ h£r StreSt ’ I ran as fast as I could to the " 
a., . owe\e i , the closer I got, I knew that something was wron- 

th^Hon^ nf"rK ° F Ieaving ^ buiIdin g- 1 noticed a big note^on 

th door or the building. It said that all the students had been evaluated to ’ 

? aC£ ’ b n r 11 aian t say where - 1 rushed ^ an information both. 
knnu £ - W rh S US °u“ y °” e on mos: of the lar h ex streets in the city. Thev didn't 
" w W -^ re Lhe smdents had g°ne. I told them my name and name 

roJnrnrod rh ^ ^ ey Wou ^ ^ and ^ d wdex e the universitv 

nac relocated the student to. 

in - h „ fiTiH n ° W what . t0 do next - 1 waa practically in tears. The peonle 
. - • n0t T Sme What 1 was goin S foroog* 3 ^s they bad also ‘ 

D-Vfn Whf • mS u m * e occu P‘ ed territory. There is an old saving that a 
n»v„ had hungry can not feel the same way as a person who has 

remembered ?h°? , f S “° d there n °' blowin S what to do. .Tnen I 
vvj.w ,„r. n Hei- e:te ‘" ln m >' coat pocket that a woman had given to me 

le't--"and reaa ?he h'° ^ ^ aU f her - who Uved 113 Moscow. I took out the 
for her stre-r fnr ? aar=SS ' 1 asked people directions to her street. I Hkecr '-cc r 
dark, but finallv r F on ® C3 y le and dad to take many street cars. It was very 7 
and a woman - ' • ° Un< | ber street 311(1 apartment. I knocked at the door 

from hf i V0 ‘ C£ ^ me what 1 wanKd- I said that I had a letter 

told me thTifThad?^ r bdieVe m£ ' She didn ’' °P en * e do °r. but 

door ODened and^ v e ' ter “ 5 ‘ P “ Undef 1116 d ° 0r ' , After a short whlle tb e 
her mo'the- s hanriJ 01- ^ w °t na n asked me to come in. She had recoenized 

somv ?hat h e r “7™^^ Sh6 T Ued 31 me 3 " d S ave a hu 2 . She“was 

hannv to find u had s ° nt so much suffering, but was very 

nappy to find out that she was alive. 7 

chose mtakfa'tTfc-^Ll “ ^ ^ 3 ba * ° r eat son3etfa “S 1 
she would throw m r Sh - brougnt me some clean clothes and said that 
would throw mine away. [ agreed to this since my clothes were dirty 
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and tom. She gave me hot food and we talked about her mother and me. 
We also talked about the other people in the occupied villages and towns. 
She told me that I could stay in her apartment to rest for three days, and 
after that I should go to an evacuation center. The center would give me a 
ticket to travel to another city where I would be given a job and a place to 
live. The woman’s daughter gave me some extra clo thin g so that I would 
have a change of clothes. I was very thankful, but I was also quite sad that 
I had not been able to find my sister. 

On the third day I left for the evacuation center. The city of 
Moscow didn’t like having strangers. In fact they sent out of the city 
thousands of people when the war started. On the way to center, I saw an 
optical store. _ I needed eye glasses. My vision had.never been good but 
s nee I didn’t have good nutrition for such a long time, my vision had 
worsened. I Went into the store. I told the receptionist that I needed 
glasses, but didn’t have the money to pay for them. I told her about some 
of my experience and offered to pay for them by giving her my bundle of 
clothing. She and another employee laughed at me. They thought that I 
was crazy. At that time a man came out from another room. He had heard 
our conversation and asked me to sit down. He checked my vision. He 
gave me glasses and didn’t want any thin g in return. He then asked me 
more about the Jew's in the occupied towns. I told him every thin g that I 
knew. He was very' sad I think that he w r as also a Jew, but I didn’t ask 
him. Some Jew's in Russia, especially during the war, wouldn’t tell 
anybody that didn’t know them that they were Jewish. I thanked him-for 
my glasses and went in search of the evacuation center. 

Of course the glasses helped my vision and I w’as crying with 
Happiness. It was now easier for me to read the street signs. I found the 
center. Thev asked me many questions and then save me papers and a train 
ticket. The y gave me a train ticket to a city called Tambow, which was 
very far away from Moscow. I had a couDle of hours to wait before the 

4 . 

train came. While w’aiting I was given a big slice of white bread and 
something else, of which I don’t remember what I ate the bread with such 
vigor that a young man that was also eating, gave me. his portion too. 

The train arrived and I got into one of the cars. There were also 
Russian soldiers that were traveling. One of them started talking to me. I 
told him my story'. He said that I could go to his parents and that they 
would give me a place to' stay. When he would come home from the 
service, perhaps we would have a future together. He wrote a letter to his 
parents and gave it to me. I took it but decided to go on to the city 
tambow. 

i 

In Tambow, at the train station, I met a young girl about my age. 

Her name was Basia. She was from Poland and Jewish. She told me that if 
I wanted I could live with her. I w’as very happy and accepted her offer. 


/ / 
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This worked out well because the Russian government had a rule that all 
people who had run away from their cides and homes because of the war, 
would have to be placed in the homes of the people in the city of their new 
desdnadon. 

Soon after my arrival, I went to an employment agency. They sent 
me to a medical center where people could donate blood to soldiers that 
had been injured in the war. I was hired to work as a recepdonist. One 
day while working, a woman that was standing in lin e came up to me and 
told me that I would be receiving a letter. I didn’t believe her and asked 
her why she had said that. Obviously she was very superstitious, because 
she said that she saw a spider coming down from the ceiling straight 
towards me. I thought that the woman was joking or crazy. Indeed that 
day I did receive a letter from my sister Kune-with a check for one 
hundred rubles inside. She was extremely happy to find out that I was 
alive. She asked me about the rest of the family. I had to write her the 
truth. She was still living in Moscow. During the chaos with the Germans 
being so close to taking over the city, the university had not informed 
anyone of their new location. 

i Shortly after receiving her letter, the Germans once again started to 
push back the Russian .Army. I was afraid that it would all happen all over 
again, and that once again I would be in the occupied territory. I didn’t 
want to take any chances. I began to look for a way to move farther away 
from the war. I was able to buy a train ticket to go to Central Asia, where 
many people were being evacuated to at the beninninn of the war. 

My destination was to Kirgizia. It was a republic of the 

Soviet Union. Life there was very difEcirif from what I had experienced in 
Europe. The natives had their own language and the newcomers had never ^ 
tried to learn it. They spoke very little Russian. These people wore coats 
and hats in the summer and winter that were made from sheep skins. 

These articles of clothing protected them from the heat of the sun. In the 
market they would sell kumis. I never found out what this was although I 
think it was the milk from a horse. The natives sat on the ground with 
their legs and feet close to their bodies. All of their merchandise was 
spread out on a blanket that was placed on the ground. 

• I traveled to a small village that had a factory that produced roped- /idpES 
where I found a job. The manager of the factory let me stay at his guest 
house where he lived with his wife and children. Once he made a pass at 
me and I decided to leave. 

I had heard about a sugar factory in a nearby town called Kant. I 
traveled there, but couldn’t find a job at the suggr factory. However, in the 
same town was a government farm that raised sugar beets, They also 
specialized in producing and selling seeds for sugar beets. The seed 
production was on a big scale. They had special machines to clean and son 
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the seeds. After cleaning and sorting the seeds, they were put into linen 

sacks and sold to other companies. 

I had been told about the sugar beet factory from a Russian woman 
that I had met at the market. She had lived in the town for many years. I 
told her that I had just arrived and was in need of a place to stay. She 
offered to let me stay at her place even though it was just one room. It 
was furnished with just one bed and a table. She told me that I could sleep 
on the bare wooden floor. I found rotten green tomatoes on the floor and 
ate them at night when I was hungry. They were probably grown by the 
woman. 

I was aware that newcomers to a town had to register at the police 
station. Sol went there hoping that they might-help me find a place to 
stay. I told them my story. They listened but-I'didn’t see any indication 
that they would offer me any help. I then decided to go back to my 
temporary living Quarters. However, they wouldn’t let me leave and told 
me to wait until the lieutenant arrived. They wanted me to tell him my 
story. He didn’t come that evening so they put me in jail cell. Tne cell was 
dark and smelled terrible. There were buckets for human waste. Tnere 
were dirty mattresses on the filthy floor that were to be used as beds. I 
was called for during the night. A guard came and unlocked the cell and 
took me to a room where a young lieutenant was seated. He told me to tell 
my story. After I told him, he asked me what inrormarion did "the 
Germans tell me to supply them with. He accused me or Deing a spy fop 
the Germans! I told him that he had no right to talk to me like that. After 
ail mv suffering, walking, being scared, loosing my parents and family, I 
couidn’t believe how he could accuse me of such a thing. Instead of 
helping me, he terrorized me! I was shocked! I was put back into the 
ceil. The next night, the same procedure happened again. I told him I 
would not make up stories just to satisfy him. After the third night I was 
released and went back to the home of the woman that I had met at the 
market. Even though my place on the floor wasn’t so nice, I was very 
happy to return to it. 

, The next day I began to look for a job at a sugar beet farm. I was 
hired to clean and sort the bJ-els.* ^There I met and worked with a woman 
and her daughter. Her daughter's name was Dora. She was about my age 
but aopeared to be very childish or retarded. The woman wanted me to be 
friends with her daughter in hope that she might grow up aiittle. The 
woman invited me to stay with them. I was of course very happy with her 
invitation and accepted. They lived in a room with a Russian family. Tnev 
were also Jewish, and had fled from Rumania 'wjiere they had lived when 
the war had started. 

One evening Dora and I were hurrying home, I heard someone call 
my name. It was die lieutenant that had recently terrorized me. He -aid. 






